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GEORGE  HUNTINGTON  WILLIAMS. 


The  death  of  Professor  Williams  occurred  at  the  home  of 
his  father,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Williams,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July 
12,  1894,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation. 
When  the  new  academic  year  had  opened,  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  Government  and  Instruction  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  held  in  McCoy  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  14.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  and  the  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  was 
requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Professor  Griffin  (in  behalf  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Professors  Griffin,  Remsen,  and  Clark)  presented  the  follow- 
ing minute,  which  was  considered  and  unanimously  adopted. 
This  memorial  tribute  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
Trustees,  who  expressed,  by  a  formal  resolution,  their  concur- 
rence in  this  estimate  of  Professor  Williams,  and  they  ordered, 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect,  that  the  minute  be  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  Board. 


MINUTE. 

The  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, the  members  of  the  Academic  Staff,  and  the  advanced 
students  in  the  department  of  Geology,  assembled  to  give 
expression  to  their  common  sorrow  at  the  death  of  their 
beloved  associate,  instructor,  and  friend,  George  Huntington 
Williams,  now  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  emi- 
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nent  service  rendered,  in  his  brief  career,  to  the  University, 
and  to  the  wider  interests  of  science,  through  his  work  as  a 
teacher  and  investigator ;  and  bear  testimony  to  the  varied  and 
admirable  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  charming  personal  traits, 
which  so  commended  him  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those 
who  knew  him  that  they  cannot  cease  to  cherish  his  memory 
and  to  mourn  his  early  death. 

Becoming  connected  with  the  University  in  1883,  a  young 
and  untried  man,  he  displayed  such  marked  powers  that  he 
speedily  gathered  around  him  a  body  of  attached  and  enthusi- 
astic pupils,  and  through  his  inspiring  qualities  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  repute  acquired  by  his  scientific  work,  he  was  able  to 
organize  and  develop  a  department  of  instruction  which  has 
been  highly  influential  and  useful.  The  loss  sustained  by  this 
institution  in  the  removal  of  an  officer  and  teacher  of  his  high 
intelligence,  his  wide  acquisitions,  and  his  unique  personal 
force,  cannot  be  measured  in  words. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  recall  at  this  time  some  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  of  character  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous in  him.  His  alert  inquisitive  observation  ;  the  clear 
judgment  and  sound  reasoning  which  he  brought  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  he  saw ;  his  excellent  power  of  statement, 
whether  with  voice  or  pen ;  his  cultivated  appreciation  of 
literature ;  the  energy,  hopefulness,  and  enthusiasm,  which  he 
carried  into  his  work,  and  imparted  to  his  associates ;  his  gen- 
uine individual  interest  in  his  students  ;  the  friendliness  and 
helpfulness  of  his  relations  to  his  colleagues,  and  his  readiness 
to  cooperate  in  every  worthy  undertaking  ; — these  marks  of 
a  pure,  refined,  generous,  and  highly  gifted  nature  were  char- 
acteristic of  him.  The  recollection  of  these  delightful  traits 
makes  more  keen  the  sense  of  loss.  Yet  with  reverent  grat- 
itude must  it  be  accounted  no  ordinary  privilege  to  hold  the 
precious  memory  of  his  active  mind,  his  joyous  nature,  and  his 
loving  heart. 
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The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Professor  Williams  was 
prepared  and  read  by  DR.  WILLIAM  B.  CLARK  : 

"Although  the  world  always  mourns  the  departure  of  a  true 
man,  the  sense  of  loss  is  keener  when  the  life  that  is  taken 
has  not  reached  its  full  fruition  ;  when  the  work  done  indi- 
cates still  greater  achievements,  could  the  full  period  of 
activity  have  been  filled  out.  Such  must  ever  be  the  feelings 
of  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  George  H.  Williams,  who,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood,  passed  away,  on  July  12th,  at  the  home  of  his  father, 
in  Utica,  New  York,  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted while  earnestly  pursuing  his  geological  investigations 
in  the  Piedmont  area  of  Maryland — a  region  which  he  has  made 
classic  for  all  subsequent  students  of  American  petrography. 

George  Huntington  Williams  was  born  in  Utica,  New  York, 
on  January  28th,  1856.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eobert  S. 
and  Abigail  (Doolittle)  Williams,  whose  ancestry  was  of  the 
sturdy  Puritan  type,  the  great-grand-parents  of  both  having 
emigrated  from  New  England  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  for  two  generations 
successful  tanners,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  well  known 
printer  and  publisher,  a  prominent  man  of  affairs,  and  a  colonel 
in  the  War  of  1812.  His  father  is  to-day  an  influential  man 
in  many  of  the  greater  enterprises  in  the  commercial  life  of 
his  native  city.  One  of  his  uncles  was  the  eminent  author 
and  Chinese  lexicographer,  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  who  by  long 
residence  at  Pekin,  a  portion  of  the  time  as  representative  of 
our  government,  attained  a  position  of  distinction  and  influence, 
and  who,  after  his  return  to  America,  became  Professor  in  Yale 
University.  Another  uncle,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Williams,  was  a 
missionary  to  Syria,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  explora- 
tions upon  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

Surrounded  in  his  youth  by  the  refinements  which  an  edu- 
cated family  life  can  give,  our  friend  spent  his  school  days 
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in  Utica,  passing  through  the  various  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  finally  graduating  with  valedictory  honors  from 
the  Utica  Free  Academy.  Less  robust  than  many  of  his 
fellow-students,  he  sought  his  pleasures  more  largely  than  they 
in  reading,  for  which  the  well  stocked  library  in  his  own 
home  gave  him  exceptional  opportunity.  Systematic  and 
conscientious  to  the  last  degree  in  every  detail  connected 
with  his  school  life,  he  then  formed  habits  of  mind  which 
characterized  his  maturer  years.  In  a  remarkable  degree  the 
boy  was  father  to  the  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1874  he  entered  Amherst  College,  gradu- 
ating in  the  Class  of  1878.  He  carried  into  this  new  field  of 
study  the  same  system  that  had  characterized  his  school  life, 
and  his  classmates  recount  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
he  prepared  outlines  of  every  class  book  used  or  course  of 
lectures  given,  thus  readily  becoming  master  of  all  that  the 
college  required. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  college  course,  he  came  under  the 
tutelage  of  that  exceptional  teacher  and  geologist,  Professor 
B.  K.  Emerson,  who  has  sent  forth  so  many  young  men  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  to  take  it  up  as  their  life 
work.  Such  was  the  result  in  this  instance.  The  deep  interest 
of  the  teacher  became  communicated  to  the  student,  and  the 
young  man  of  twenty-two  decided  to  give  up  his  life  to 
geology.  He  remained  much  of  the  year  succeeding  gradua- 
tion at  Amherst,  where  he  continued  his  studies  with  Pro- 
fessor Emerson.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  he  returned  to  Utica, 
and  taught  science  for  a  time  with  marked  success  in  the 
academy  from  which  he  had  graduated  five  years  before. 

Deciding  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe,  he  went  to  Ger- 
many in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  spent  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  German  language 
at  Brunswick,  going  to  Gottingen  at  the  opening  of  the  win- 
ter semester.  For  a  year  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
renowned  Professor  Klein,  which  gave  a  decided  miner- 
alogical  trend  to  his  future  work. 
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The  summer  of  1880  was  employed  in  an  extended  journey 
to  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Italy  and  Greece  were 
visited  and  their  classic  volcanic  areas  studied,  and  the  trip 
was  extended  to  Constantinople  and  the  Danube. 

Upon  his  return  to  Germany  in  the  Autumn  of  1880,  he 
decided  to  continue  his  university  studies  at  Heidelberg,  where 
the  great  teacher,  Professor  Rosenbusch,  was  drawing  to  his 
laboratory  those  who  were  anxious  to  enter  the  comparatively 
new  domain  of  microscopical  petrography.  It  was  here  that 
the  young  geologist  acquired  the  exact  methods  of  investi- 
gation that  so  fully  characterized  his  later  work.  For  over 
two  years  Mr.  Williams  remained  under  his  distinguished 
teacher,  and  in  December  of  1882  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

His  thesis,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  short  article, 
was  the  first  of  his  scientific  publications,  dealt  with  the  eruptive 
rocks  of  the  region  of  Try  berg  in  the  Black  Forest.  It  was  a 
valuable  paper,  and  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists. 

Dr.  Williams  returned  to  his  home  at  the  close  of  1882, 
and  during  a  visit  to  Baltimore  in  the  following  March  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  position  of  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  year  later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  academic  staff,  with  the  title  of  Associate,  which 
position  he  held  until  1885,  when  he  was  made  an  Associate 
Professor.  In  1892,  he  became  Professor  of  Inorganic 
Geology. 

From  his  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Williams  directed  his  attention  to  a  study  of  Maryland 
geology,  and  more  especially  to  the  Piedmont  area  lying  to 
the  west  of  Baltimore.  Important  problems  in  rock  meta- 
morphism  here  presented  themselves,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
study  numerous  contributions  were  made  to  scientific  journals 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  most  important  of  these 
publications  is  Bulletin  28  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
upon  "  The  Gabbros  and  associated  Hornblende  Rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  Neighborhood  of  Baltimore."  Another  valuable 
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production  is  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  minerals  occurring 
in  the  same  region.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  Maryland  area 
was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Survey,  with 
which  organization  Dr.  Williams  was  closely  connected  ever 
after  his  return  to  America;  he  valued  these  opportunities 
for  investigation  afforded  by  the  immediate  region  not  only  as 
a  field  for  personal  research,  but  also  as  nature's  laboratory  in 
which  young  men  might  be  trained  in  the  most  exact  methods 
of  scientific  investigation.  From  the  very  first,  his  enthusiasm, 
and  his  luminous  manner  of  interpretation,  drew  students  to 
him,  while  his  devotion  to  their  interests  made  a  close  bond 
of  sympathy  which  lasted  beyond  their  student  days. 

While  engaged,  primarily,  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of 
Maryland,  Dr.  Williams  took  up  other  problems  during  his 
absence  from  Baltimore  in  vacation  time,  collecting  data  and 
materials  that  formed  the  basis  for  more  extended  examina- 
tion in  the  laboratory.  One  of  the  most  significant  investiga- 
tions of  this  character  dealt  with  the  "  Cortlandt  series  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  contact  phenomena  produced  on  the  adjoining 
schists  and  limestones."  A  series  of  papers  upon  this  subject 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  summers  of  1884  and  1885  were  spent  in  the  Meno- 
minee  and  Marquette  regions  of  Michigan,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  greenstone  schists  of  those  areas,  and  the 
later  microscopic  study  of  the  material  collected,  constitute 
the  largest  single  contribution  made  by  Professor  Williams  to 
geological  literature.  The  volume,  containing  some  250  pages 
with  numerous  plates,  appeared  as  Bulletin  62  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  Besides  the  discussion  of  the  detailed 
geology,  this  publication  is  a  complete  digest  of  the  subject  of 
metamorphism  in  its  relations  to  eruptive  rocks. 

During  the  summer  of  1888,  Professor  Williams  joined  his 
former  teacher,  Professor  Rosenbusch,  and  several  of  the 
leading  geologists  of  Norway,  upon  an  expedition  into  portions 
of  that  country,  where  problems,  not  unlike  those  which  he 
had  had  under  consideration  in  America,  gave  him  an  abund- 
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ance  of  comparative  material,  and  a  great  fund  of  information 
for  his  class-room  work. 

Meanwhile  Professor  Williams  had  prepared  many  smaller 
essays  upon  both  mineral ogical  and  geological  topics,  while 
numerous  reviews  of  current  American  petrographical  litera- 
ture appeared  in  scientific  journals  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  expert  editor  upon  mineralogy  and  petrography  for  the 
Standard  Dictionary  and  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  he  either  per- 
sonally prepared  the  articles  relating  to  those  subjects,  or  care- 
fully supervised  the  work  of  others.  From  the  first  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geology,  he  frequently 
contributed  to  its  columns. 

Although  so  actively  engaged  in  scientific  work,  the  needs 
of  the  class-room  were  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  lack  of 
a  suitable  text-book  for  students  in  crystallography  led  to  the 
preparation  of  his  "  Elements  of  Crystallography,"  which 
has  come  to  be  almost  universally  used  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  and  whose  value  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  already  passed  through  several  editions. 

In  the  invention  of  mechanical  appliances  to  facilitate 
petrographical  work,  Professor  Williams  showed  especial 
aptitude.  He  devised  an  electrical  machine  for  cutting  and 
grinding  thin  sections  of  rocks,  and  also  aided  in  the  perfecting 
of  the  only  satisfactory  petrographical  microscope  manu- 
factured in  this  country. 

When  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners  of  Maryland  desired 
the  preparation  of  a  volume  in  which  the  resources  of  the  State 
should  be  suitably  presented,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Professor  Williams  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  had  the  matter  in  charge. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  book,  writing  upon  the  geology 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  preparing  a  geological 
map  that  is  a  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geological  formations. 

The  work  of  Professor  Williams  upon  the  Piedmont  area 
of  the  State,  led  to  the  discovery,  in  the  South  Mountain 
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district  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  extension  into  Maryland, 
of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  both  acid  and  basic  types  that 
present  all  the  essential  features  of  modern  eruptives.  This 
occurrence  suggested  the  probable  extension  of  similar  rocks 
along  the  Eastern  border  of  the  continent,  a  point  fully 
corroborated  upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  older  litera- 
ture, and  a  study  of  the  material  specially  collected  by  himself 
and  others.  It  was  the  intention  of  Professor  Williams  more 
fully  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  plans  had  been  formed  for 
field  observation  in  the  North  during  the  present  summer. 

During  the  past  year  extensive  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  publication  of  a  general  work  upon  the  crystalline 
schists,  that  would  have  presented  the  maturer  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Williams  upon  this  important  subject.  An  elaborate 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  to  his  students,  in  which  the 
outline  of  the  prospective  volume  was  given. 

Other  lines  of  work  were  under  consideration,  but  the  end 
came  before  they  could  be  undertaken. 

Professor  Williams  was  honored  with  membership  in  many 
scientific  societies.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  French  Mineralogical 
Society,  and,  at  its  last  meeting,  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  As  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Award  in  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining 
at  the  World's  Fair,  he  was  requested  to  prepare  the  report 
upon  the  exhibits  of  minerals  and  gems. 

Professor  Williams  appeared  often  on  public  occasions, 
where  his  ability  as  a  speaker  brought  him  into  sympathy  with 
his  hearers,  and  made  it  possible  to  interest  them  in  the  more 
vital  problems  of  his  chosen  science.  Several  addresses  and 
popular  articles  of  this  nature  were  prepared,  which  have  done 
much  to  bring  before  those  not  particularly  trained  in  pet- 
rography a  knowledge  of  its  aims  and  methods.  As  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  American  petrography,  he  has  done  as  much 
as  anyone  to  advance  its  claims.  His  many  contributions  to 
scientific  literature,  his  success  as  a  teacher,  and  his  ability 
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on  the  lecture  platform,  have  been  among  the  most  potent 
influences  in  making  the  subject  of  microscopical  petrography, 
one  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  geology  in  America  at 
the  present  time. 

Nearly  all  of  those  present  this  afternoon  will  recall  an 
address  which  he  delivered  two  years  ago  on  Commemoration 
Day  upon  "  A  university  and  its  environment,"  in  which 
some  of  the  wider  applications  of  geology  were  forcefully 
presented. 

In  the  broader  relations  of  life,  outside  the  sphere  of  inves- 
tigation and  instruction  to  which  the  chief  energies  of  Pro- 
fessor Williams  were  devoted,  he  was  always  a  positive  force. 
The  interests  of  the  University,  which  he  served  during  a 
period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  were  ever  before  him,  and, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  he  sought  its  advancement 
with  a  loyalty  which  was  cordially  appreciated  by  all  friends 
of  the  institution. 

As  a  man,  Professor  Williams  was  a  staunch  and  loyal 
friend,  with  a  generosity  of  nature  which  deeply  endeared 
him  to  those  who  came  into  close  personal  relations  with 
him.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  when  his  services  could  in 
any  way  be  of  benefit  to  those  about  him. 

His  untimely  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  science 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  to  the  University 
in  which  he  held  a  place  of  such  prominence,  and  to  the  wide 
circle  of  friends  which  he  had  drawn  about  him." 


DR.  HURD  made  the  following  address : 

"  My  relations  with  Professor  Williams  were  so  largely 
personal  in  character,  in  consequence  of  family  ties,  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  trust  myself  to  speak  in  words  the  sorrow  I  have 
felt  at  his  untimely  death.  I  had  probably  known  him  longer 
than  any  other  person  in  this  room,  my  acquaintance  dating 
from  the  time  he  was  a  school  boy  at  Utica. 
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I  saw  more  or  less  of  him  during  his  college  course,  and 
watched  with  keen  interest  his  development.  Subsequently, 
after  his  return  from  abroad,  I  saw  him  frequently,  and  since 
my  coming  to  Baltimore,  five  years  ago,  our  association  had 
been  most  intimate. 

The  characteristic  which  most  impressed  me,  when  I  first 
saw  him  as  a  school  boy,  was  his  extreme  industry.  Owing  to 
the  state  of  his  health,  as  has  already  been  said,  he  was  never 
able  when  a  boy  to  engage  in  the  more  active  sports  of  his 
associates  and  was  obliged  to  find  recreation  in  in-door  occu- 
pations. He  had  a  taste  for  drawing  and,  early  becoming 
interested  in  the  study  of  heraldry,  he  began  to  do  illumination 
and  thus  developed  his  sense  of  form  and  color  until  they 
became  almost  intuitive,  in  consequence  of  this  early  training. 
Those  who  saw  his  color  scheme  for  the  geological  map  of 
Maryland,  to  which  Professor  Clark  has  referred,  will  appre- 
ciate his  rare  gifts.  He  was  constantly  busy  when  out  of 
school,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  doing  whatever  he  under- 
took rapidly  and  satisfactorily  the  first  time.  Later  in  life 
he  was  equally  rapid,  accurate,  and  thorough  in  his  scientific 
work.  His  mind,  eye,  and  hands  were  thoroughly  co-ordinated 
and  his  first  sketch  or  copy  was  so  well  done  that  it  did  not 
require  doing  over.  He  was  thus  able  to  bring  a  freshness  to 
his  work  which  would  have  been  lost  had  he  been  compelled  to 
do  it  a  second  time,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  perfect  it.  The 
quality  of  his  work,  even  as  a  school  boy,  was  good,  and 
attracted  attention. 

I  perceived  a  distinct  growth  in  breadth  of  scholarship  and 
elevation  of  purpose  during  the  past  ten  years.  He  returned 
from  Europe  a  specialist  of  specialists;  his  favorite  study,  the 
microscopic  structure  of  rocks,  occupying  a  narrow  corner  of  a 
narrow  field  of  geology.  Year  by  year,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  in  consequence  of  his  constantly  widening  mental 
horizon,  this  work  extended  until  it  took  hold  of  the  whole 
science  of  geology  and  brought  him  into  relations  with  all 
branches  of  this  wide  field  of  science.  It  was  interesting  to 
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notice  how  to  his  suggestive  mind  one  isolated  fact  often  served 
to  reveal  a  mighty  problem.  I  shall  never  forget  being  with 
him  when  he  found  a  fragment  of  porphyry  leaning  against  a 
gate  post  at  Monterey.  It  was  a  weathered  fragment  which 
had  been  thrown  about  for  years,  and  yet  this  hap-hazard 
'  find '  put  him  upon  a  line  of  investigation  which  promises  to 
change  the  geological  conception  of  much  of  the  underlying 
rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

He  had  a  rare  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  and  was  happy  in 
it,  without  much  regard  to  fortunate  surroundings.  He  came 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  when  there  was  no  Geo- 
logical Department  and  little  to  work  with.  He  had,  how- 
ever, what  he  most  wished,  an  opportunity  to  work,  which  to 
his  enthusiastic  nature  was  everything.  I  remember  that  he 
wrote  at  this  time  that,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  choose  an 
opening  and  to  create  an  opportunity  to  begin  his  work,  he 
could  not  have  desired  a  more  favorable  one. 

He  was  warm  in  his  friendships  and  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated his  friends.  In  the  sacred  circle  of  family  life  he  had 
been  from  boyhood  most  aifectionate  and  loving.  In  my  last 
conversation  with  him  before  he  left  Baltimore  in  June  last, 
he  spoke  of  his  intention  to  spend  the  next  two  weeks  with 
his  parents  who  were  to  sail  for  Europe,  although  he  could 
ill  spare  the  time  from  field  work,  because  he  thought  it  would 
give  them  pleasure  to  have  him  with  them  again.  He  was  taken 
ill  the  day  after  he  reached  home,  and  what  had  been  looked 
forward  to  as  a  happy  family  re-union  became  a  scene  of  sick- 
ness and  death.  He  had  a  boyish  lightness  of  heart  and 
openness  of  affection  which  made  his  presence  a  joy  to  his 
family  and  friends.  He  was  a  tender,  thoughtful  loving 
husband,  and  a  fond  parent. 

Few  knew  that  behind  his  apparent  buoyancy  and  light- 
heartedness  there  lay  a  constant  back-ground  of  ill  health. 
He  nerved  himself  to  too  persistent  labors,  and  exhausted  his 
strength  by  his  class-room  and  field  work.  I  loved  him  and 
I  mourn  him  as  a  brother." 
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Professor  REMSEN  spoke  as  follows : 

"  In  this  company  of  friends  there  is,  I  am  sure,  but  one 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  personality  of  him  in  whose  memory 
we  have  come  together;  and  that  opinion  has  been  briefly 
expressed  in  the  minute  which  has  just  been  read.  But  some 
of  us  whose  relations  with  Professor  Williams  were  specially 
close  feel  the  desire  to  speak  a  little  more  fully  of  matters  but 
touched  upon  in  the  minute — to  tell  of  some  things  from  our 
own  personal  experience  that  may  serve  better  to  characterize 
him  whom  we  have  lost. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  year  1879  that  I  received  a  call 
from  him.  He  was  quite  unknown  to  me  until  then.  He 
came  to  consult  me  in  regard  to  his  studying  in  Germany  and 
the  prospects  of  those  who  enter  upon  the  career  of  pure 
science  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  I  can  recall  every 
detail  of  that  meeting  is  evidence  that  there  was  something 
about  the  young  man  that  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me. 
JFor  four  years  thereafter  I  heard  nothing  from  him.  In  1883 
he  came  again  to  see  me  and  told  me  what  he  had  been  doing. 
It  so  happened  that  we  had  been  for  some  time  considering 
the  question  of  making  a  beginning  with  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity. After  consultation  with  President  Gilman,  an  offer 
was  made  which  Williams  accepted.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  his  work  here.  What  he  has  since  accomplished  has  been 
well  presented  in  the  biographical  memoir  which  has  been 
read.  It  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  what  I  have  said,  and  in 
view  of  the  relations  existing  between  Mineralogy  and  Chem- 
istry, that  we  were  thrown  much  together,  nor  is  it  strange 
that  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship.  Every  import- 
ant advance  in  the  department  of  geology  was  fully  talked 
over  by  us,  and  time  and  time  again  details  relating  to  indi- 
vidual students  were  discussed.  There  was  no  department 
outside  of  chemistry  with  the  inner  workings  of  which  I  was 
as  familiar  as  with  that  of  geology. 
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What  then  are  the  thoughts  that  come  first  to  me  on  this 
occasion  ? 

The  first  trait  that  occurs  to  me,  the  one  that  was  perhaps 
most  characteristic  of  Williams,  was  his  enthusiasm.  This  was 
infectious.  Many  of  us  have  been  carried  away  by  his  accounts 
of  his  work.  He  loved  his  work,  and  he  had  a  positive  affec- 
tion for  his  students.  Then  this  delightful  enthusiasm  made 
him  an  optimist.  He  believed  in  his  work,  and  he  believed 
in  the  world.  He  believed  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  at 
work  is  making  for  betterment ;  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  privi- 
lege to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  world.  This  optimism 
was  based  upon  careful  consideration  of  things  as  they  are  and 
of  things  as  they  have  been.  He  had  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  He  was  extremely  considerate  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  though  capable  of  dealing  out  severe 
justice.  He  was  always  suggestive  and  helpful.  Of  course, 
in  the  working  of  every  department  of  study  in  an  educational 
institution,  new  problems  are  constantly  presenting  themselves, 
and  this  is  especially  true  when  the  one  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  work  has  an  alert  mind.  There  are  those 
who,  when  difficulties  arise,  try  to  throw  the  burden  on  other 
shoulders.  That  was  not  Williams's  way.  Although  he 
talked  over  his  difficulties  with  me  very  freely,  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  ever  came  to  complain.  The  difficulties 
having  been  presented,  he  was  generally  prepared  with 
some  suggestion  by  way  of  remedy,  and  it  was  the  possible 
success  of  the  remedy  rather  than  the  difficulty  itself  that 
seemed  to  interest  him.  It  was  therefore  always  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  him  coming.  I  knew  that  his  visit  would  not  be 
one  of  those  depressing  ones  which  are,  alas  !  too  common,  but 
that  something  of  interest  was  sure  to  come  up. 

As  the  University  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  teachers 
whose  place  cannot  be  filled,  so  we  individually  have  lost  a 
friend  whose  presence  shed  light,  and  from  whom  we  gained 
inspiration.  He  who  would  eulogize  George  Huntington 
Williams  need  but  speak  the  simple  truth." 
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Professor  WELCH  spoke  next,  saying,  in  substance : 

"I  remember  that  I  saw  Mr.  Williams  very  soon  after  he 
returned  from  Europe  with  his  doctor's  degree  from  Heidel- 
berg. He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  his 
special  study  and  eager  to  begin  his  life-work.  I  recall 
the  fact  that  he  looked  to  this  University  as  the  place 
where  he  would  most  like  to  be  and  to  work.  He  felt  that 
he  would  find  here  those  special  opportunities  and  that 
encouragement  which  he  desired  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  his  work.  His  admirable  training,  his  zeal  and  his  unus- 
ual abilities  would  doubtless  have  made  him  successful  under 
less  favorable  surroundings  than  he  found  here,  but  we  all 
know  that  he  found  his  environment  in  this  University  and 
this  city  particularly  congenial.  He  knew  how  to  make  the 
most  of  such  opportunities  as  were  offered,  and  to  create  the 
necessity  for  enlarging  these  opportunities  year  by  year.  The 
University  secured  in  Mr.  Williams  one  of  its  most  inspiring 
teachers  and  productive  investigators.  He  built  up  here  from 
the  beginning  a  department  which  has  already  become  one  of 
the  most  useful,  attractive  and  important  in  the  University. 
He  combined  in  an  unusual  degree  the  qualities  of  a  success- 
ful teacher  and  those  of  an  original  investigator.  He  had 
already  become,  and  was  destined  in  still  larger  measure  to  be, 
the  head  of  a  great  school  of  scientific  geology  in  this  country. 
He  had  that  best  gift  of  a  teacher,  the  power  of  personal 
attraction  and  of  inspiring  students  with  a  special  and  inves- 
tigating interest  in  his  subject. 

He  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  ideals 
of  this  University,  jealous  of  its  reputation,  proud  of  its 
achievements — to  which  he  contributed  a  large  share, — confi- 
dent of  its  future. 

His  work  brought  him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  special 
interests  of  this  city  and  the  State,  and  he  was  always  eager  to 
strengthen  our  hold  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
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public — and  in  accomplishing  this  he  was  most  efficient.  We 
all  feel  that  the  University  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
forces,  and  we  have  already  heard  from  the  most  competent 
side  how  great  is  the  loss  to  science.  It  is  most  pitiful  that 
he  should  have  passed  away  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and 
usefulness,  when  his  career,  which  promised  to  be  so  brilliant, 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  contributor  to  science,  was  only  begun. 
Let  us,  however,  be  grateful  for  the  good  work  which  he  had 
accomplished  here  and  for  the  pleasant  memories  which  he  has 
left  us. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Mr.  Williams  intimately,  and 
I  think  all  of  his  colleagues  knew  him  well.  His  genial,  ami- 
able, sympathetic,  pure  character  drew  us  all  to  him.  He  was 
a  delightful  companion.  I  am  glad  to  bear  witness  to  my 
share  in  our  common  personal  loss,  which  is  quite  apart  from 
the  great  loss  to  science  in  this  country  and  from  the  loss  to 
this  University  and  this  community." 


Professor  BRIGHT  added  these  words  : 

"  The  charm  of  the  character  of  our  departed  colleague  and 
friend  was  the  charm  of  profound  honesty  and  simplicity.  A 
finely  susceptible  nature,  quick  and  warm  of  emotion,  deepened 
and  heightened  by  purity  and  gentleness  of  life  and  by  devo- 
tion to  scientific  truth,  this  was  the  basis  of  that  profound 
simplicity  and  of  that  unfailing  enthusiasm — qualities  of  true 
power — which  will  remain  associated  with  his  name  and 
memory.  Responsive  to  all  that  is  ennobling,  he  was  a  sym- 
pathetic auditor  in  the  public  halls  of  the  University  when 
literary  themes  were  set  forth.  It  was  often  my  pleasure  to 
exchange  with  him  comments  upon  a  lecture  which  had  ap- 
parently touched  his  feelings  and  awakened  in  his  mind  fresh 
impulses.  His  enthusiasm  at  such  times  was  that  of  one  eager 
to  obtain  new  views  into  the  wide  relations  of  human  experience 
and  endeavor,  of  one  rekindled  to  a  fervid  faith  in  high  aims." 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  President  Oilman  supple- 
mented the  remarks  which  had  been  made,  by  giving  his 
personal  reminiscences  of  Professor  Williams  and  a  warm  ex- 
pression of  affection  and  admiration.  His  words  were  spon- 
taneous and  have  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  In  his  annual 
report,  published  a  little  later,  he  gave  a  summary  of  the 
official  services  of  Dr.  Williams,  saying  "  that  he  had  been  a 
menlber  of  this  university  since  1883,  beginning  as  a  fellow 
by  courtesy,  and  receiving  promotion  from  time  to  time  until 
he  became  a  professor ;  that  he  organized  with  great  skill  the 
instruction  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  crystallography; 
secured  the  co-operation  of  other  geologists,  and  introduced 
to  the  universities  of  this  country  the  methods  of  microscopic 
petrography,  in  which  he  had  become  proficient  under  the 
instruction  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Rosenbusch,  of 
Heidelberg ;  and  that  he  brought  to  Baltimore  a  body  of  ad- 
vanced and  enthusiastic  students,  many  of  whom  now  hold 
conspicuous  stations." 

And  as  an  indication  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  Pro- 
fessor Williams,  these  carefully  chosen  words  were  used.  "  His 
contributions  to  science  were  numerous  and  valuable.  His 
intellectual  habits  were  accurate  and  orderly ;  his  enthusiasm 
never  failed ;  his  judgment  was  sound ;  he  was  ready  to 
co-operate  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  which  he  owed  his  first  allegiance,  and  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  became  thoroughly  identified ;  he  was 
a  good  expounder  of  scientific  truth,  not  only  before  those 
who  were  qualified  to  follow  him  by  special  studies,  but  also 
before  public  audiences;  he  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor;  he 
was  equally  fond  of  work  in  the  open  field  and  of  work  in 
the  library  and  laboratory.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was 
upright,  considerate,  helpful,  and  exemplary." 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Osier,  seconded  by  Professor  Gildersleeve, 
a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Remsen,  Professor  Griffin, 
and  Dr.  Clark,  was  appointed  to  mature  a  plan  for  securing  a 
permanent  memorial  of  Professor  Williams, — either  a  portrait 
or  a  tablet,  or  both,  as  may  be  thought  best. 

The  Committee  are  able  to  announce  that  subscriptions 
have  been  received  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  them  to 
procure  a  portrait  in  oil,  which  will  soon  be  completed  and 
presented  to  the  University.  The  artist  selected  is  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Hardie,  of  New  York. 
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